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GEOGRAPHICAL RECORD 

AMEBICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 

Distribution of Title Page, Contents, and Index of Volume VIII of the "Geo- 
graphical Review." The title page, table of contents, and index for the current volume 
of the Geographical Review (Vol. VIII, July-December, 1919) will be issued separately 
and not with the present number. Copies will be sent to all institutions exchanging pub- 
lications with the Society and, on request, to others who desire to receive them. 

NORTH AMERICA 

The Alleged Journey of James White Through the Grand Canyon in 1867. Mr. 

Robert Brewster Stanton, of New Canaan, Conn., made a railroad survey through the 
canyons of the Colorado in 1889 and 1890, when he followed the main river from Green 
River Station, Wyo., to the Gulf of California; he later spent several years on the 
river and knows its turbulent waters intimately. He has lately prepared a valuable 
discussion of "The Alleged Journey and the Real Journey of James' White on the 
Colorado River in 1867," which appeared in the September, 1919, number of The Trail, 
a monthly publication issued at Denver as the official organ of the Sons of Colorado 
and other local societies. In spite of the pamphlet by Thomas F. Dawson printed 
by the United States Senate in 1917 (The Grand Canyon: An Article Giving the 
Credit of First Traversing the Grand Canyon of the Colorado to James White. . . . , 
6Sth Conyr., 1st Sess., Senate Doc. No. 4S, 67 pp., Washington, D. C, 1917), in which 
it is maintained that White actually descended the river on a raft for 550 miles, in- 
cluding the Grand Canyon stretch, and in spite of a further statement by Dawson to 
similar effect in The Trail for February, 1919, Stanton not only shows that these state- 
ments are erroneous but explains in the clearest manner how the published errors entered 
the story. He tells of a personal interview with White in 1907 and of his estimate 
of him as a perfectly honest and truthful but uneducated man; of the way in which 
White was led, by a remark made to him by Dr. C. C. Parry (see below), whom he met at 
Callville, where his raft journey ended, to believe that he had descended the river for 
550 miles and therefore, as Dr. Parry told him, from above the junction of the Green 
and the Grand; of White's own perfectly definite and consistent statements regarding 
the height and color of the canyon walls and regarding the side of the canyon from 
which tributary rivers enter it; and of the clear evidence afforded by these statements 
that the river which White had called the Little Colorado on the authority of Dr. Parry 
and which enters the Colorado from the left (south), upstream from the Grand Can- 
yon, was really the Virgin, which enters the Colorado from the right (north), as White 
himself testified emphatically, and below the Grand Canyon. It was therefore in the 
neighborhood of the Virgin River confiuence, west of the Grand Wash Cliffs and below 
the Grand Canyon, that White's raft journey began; and the canyons through which 
he passed between there and Callville, where he left the river, are those by which certain 
Basin Ranges are traversed. 

To those who are interested in tracing the development of the claim that James 
White in 1867 — and not Major Powell in his famous trip of 1869 — was the first navi- 
gator of the Grand Canyon stretch of the Colorado River, the following statements may 
be helpful. The first account of White's journey is contained in a report by Dr. C. C. 
Parry, assistant geologist of the Union Pacific Railway (also known as the Kansas 
Pacific Railway) survey of 1867-68, dated January 6, 1868, which was read on Feb- 
ruary 17, 1868, before the Academy of Science of St. Louis and published in its Trans- 
actions, Vol. 2, 1861-68, pp. 499-503, in advance of its publication in the official report 
made to the company by General William J. Palmer, Director of Surveys, entitled ' ' Re- 
port of Surveys Across the Continent," 1868. (Dr. Parry had served as botanist and 
geologist on the Mexican Boundary Surveys of 1849 and 1854-55.) Possibly the best 
known version of White's journey is that which constitutes Chapter 13 of Part III of 
"New Tracks in North America" (2 vols., London, 1869) by William A. Bell. This ac- 
count was prepared from Dr. Parry's notes by Major A. R. Calhoun, who accompanied 
the Kansas Pacific survey expedition as correspondent of the Philadelphia Press. Dr. Bell 
was physician to the expedition. Major Calhoun's account was, it seems, also published 
in Philadelphia at about the same time in a small book entitled "Wonderful Adven- 
tures." A newspaper • version of White's journey appeared in the Eocky Mountain 
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Herald for January 8, 1869, and the Rocky Mountain News for February 17, 18, and 
19, 1869. Except for the photographic reproduction in Outing Magazine for April, 
1907 (pp. 48-49), of a letter about his journey that White wrote on September 26, 1867, 
to a brother then living in Wisconsin, these seem to have been the main sources' of infor- 
mation until Senate Document No. 42 appeared. This contains (pp. 39-43) an account 
by White himself written in 1916, in his seventy-ninth year. The leading criticism of 
White's story prior to the present discussion of the question appears in F. S. Dellen- 
baugh's "The Romance of the Colorado River" (New York, 1906, pp. 174-183). In 
his second book on the Colorado, "A Canyon Voyage" (New York, 1908, pp. v and 2), 
Mr. Dellenbaugh, who was a member of Powell's second (1871-72) expedition, briefly 
repeats his doubt as to White 's trip, a doubt which had likewise been expressed by Mr. 
Stanton in 1892 in his "Availability of the Caiions of the Colorado River of the West 
for Railway Purposes" (Trans. Amer. Soo. of Civil Engineers, Vol. 26, 1892, pp. 283- 
362) and by George Wharton James in his "In and Around the Grand Canyon" 
(Boston, 1900, pp. 17-18). 

Mr. Stanton 's article in the September, 1919, number of The Trail is an abstract 
from a manuscript which treats in much detail ' ' The Exploration, Navigation, and 
Survey of the Colorado River of the West" from 1540 to the present time. It is to 
be hoped that this manuscript may be published as a valuable contribution to American 
history. 

Among later boat journeys down the Colorado mention may be made of one con- 
ducted by Julius F. Stone, of Columbus, Ohio, who started from Green River Station, 
Wyo., on September 12, 1909, with four companions, one of whom was compelled 
for business reasons to withdraw near the head of Glen Canyon. The others completed 
the trip through the Grand Canyon and arrived at Needles, Cal., on November 19. Mr. 
Stone was exceptionally successful in photographing the canyon; his albums contain 
an unrivaled series of views. As far as is known, no account of this journey has 
hitherto been published. W. M. Davis 

SOUTH AMERICA 

Geography and the Colombian Coffee Market. How geographical factors often 
influence present-day trade in staple commodities was excellently illustrated by a recent 
situation in the coffee market in Colombia. It will be remembered that coffee is the 
most valuable export product of that South American republic, forming about 50 per 
cent of the trade to foreign countries. 

During June, 1919, very unusual quotations prevailed in the market there. The 
prices offered for immediate delivery rose to unheard-of points, while at the same time 
the prices for future delivery remained quite normal, even though speculators attempted 
to bring about a corresponding rise and rumors of an impending shortage were circu- 
lated in North American markets. The reason for the peculiar situation was attributed 
to the very small quantity of "spot" coffee offered for sale. This in turn resulted 
from a serious lack of rainfall during the preceding months of April and May, when 
the highlands and the upper valleys of the Colombian Andes usually receive a great 
proportion of their yearly precipitation. It was not, however, because of a crop failure 
that prices soared, else "futures" too would have shared in the fluctuation. The ex- 
planation lay rather in the effect of a light rainfall upon the volume of water carried 
by the streams upon which transportation depended. 

The mountainous character of Colombia has hindered railway development and so 
compelled it to depend largely upon river navigation for the movement of its products. 
The streams, in their upper courses mere mountain torrents, are navigable, in many 
eases, only after heavy rains on the uplands whence they spring. Even traffic on the 
great Magdalena ("Colombia's life line," as it has been called) is subject to serious 
interruptions in seasons of light rain, at times a whole month elapsing without the 
passing of a single steamer (see Hamilton W. Wright: Transportation on the Magda- 
lena Eiver, Colombia, Scientific American Suppl., Feb. 8, 1919, pp. 88-89). 

Most of the coffee plantations are located upon the mountain slopes that flank the 
Magdalena and its tributaries, the Cauca, the Lebriga, and the Sogamoso. The lack of 
water in these streams during the past summer, when precipitation had been scanty, 
so reduced their volume that much of the season's coffee crop, harvested in March and 
April, was held at interior points until the rivers rose sufficiently to float it, thug pro- 
ducing a crisis in the market for "spot" coffee, though the trade in "futures" re- 
mained unaffected. 

The Climate of Sao Paulo and Ceara, Brazil. Mr. E. C. Mossman, who was for 
some years connected with the Argentine Meteorological Service, is at present devoting 
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attention to tlie climatology of various portions of South America. Hitherto by far 
the greater part of all available published data for South America have covered varying 
periods of time and have not been reduced to a homogeneous system. Hence these 
observations have not been directly comparable and have lacked the accuracy which is 
an absolute essential in all good climatological work. In two recent communications 
(Quart. Journ. Boyal Meteorol. Soo., Jan., 1919), Mr. Mossman gives the results 
of compilations which he has completed for the state of Sao Paulo and for the city of 
Fortaleza in the state of Ceara, Brazil. The chief interest of Sao Paulo centers in its 
coffee industry, but the region is also becoming more and more a cattle country. Mr. 
Mossman has now reduced the temperatures and rainfalls of Sao Paulo, as published, 
to a homogeneous system. The data were extracted from the "Dados Climatologicos " 
of the Servigo Meteorologico de Sao Paulo, issued since 1887, the last volume published 
dealing with the year ending November, 1912. These bulletins give an abundance of 
climatic information with a detail "such as is available for no other portion of South 
America. ' ' Mr. Mossman 's summary includes all the essential facts. 

The special interest of the state of Oeara lies in the fact that this region is periodi- 
cally visited by severe droughts, and the object of the present study is to summarize 
the results regarding rainfall obtained from 1849 to 1915, the ultimate end in view 
being an investigation which it is hoped may lead to a clue concerning the ' ' precise 
mechanism associated with these droughts." The rainfall data are given in great 
detail, in convenient and easily accessible form, and will prove of distinct value to 
all those who are interested in the economic climatology of Brazil. 

R. DeC. Ward 

EUROPE 

Peace Treaty Texts and Maps. Since the publication of the article on the new 
boundaries of Germany in the May number, the Geographical Review has presented no 
further information on the territorial changes resulting from the settlements of the 
war. The reason for this is that for none of the countries affected is the complete 
circuit of its boundaries defined. For some all parts of their new boundaries are 
accounted for, some parts being fixed, while others are dependent on the result of pleb- 
iscites still to be held; of other countries large parts of their boundaries are not even 
defined. Austria is for the moment the country most completely outlined; its bound- 
aries will be complete when the relatively small part involved in the Klagenfurt area 
shall be decided by plebiscite. The boundaries of this country therefore lending them- 
selves to precise definition and representation, they are given in the present number 
of the Eeview (pp. 345-349, with PI. V). As soon as feasible, the boundaries of the 
other countries affected will likewise be represented in the Eeview; in the meantime 
this note is to serve to bring the record up to date. 

The description and map of the new boundaries of Germany in the May number 
were based on a summary of the preliminary ' ' conditions of peace ' ' presented to the 
Germans on May 7, 1919. Before the treaty in its final form was signed on June 28 
several Substantial modifications had been made in the territorial clauses. According 
to Article 109 the southernmost of the three Slesvig plebiscite zones shown in the upper 
left inset of the map in the May Review was dropped, i. e. this zone is to remain Ger- 
man territory and plebiscites are to be held to determine the sovereignty of the two 
other zones only, in the northern as a unit within 31 days, in the southern by communes 
within 66 days of the coming into force of the treaty (i.e. January 10, 1920). The 
new eastern boundary of Germany was extensively altered in detail in the final treaty 
(Article 27, Section 7), but the main change was the concession to the Germans that 
the sovereignty of Upper Silesia be decided by plebiscite (not sooner than six months 
nor later than eighteen months after the establishment of an international commission 
in the area, to take place within fifteen days of the coming into force of the treaty; 
Sections 4 and 1 of Annex to Article 88). 

The original source for the definition of the new boundaries is, of course, the official 
treaty text. In view of the relative inaccessibility of oflieial copies, a few words of bib- 
liographical characterization may not be amiss. The oflieial treaty text is a paper-bound 
volume of xv-l-428-)-4 pages, 13 by 9 inches in size, with text in French and English 
on opposite pages, entitled ' ' Treaty of Peace Between the Allied and Associated Powers 
and Germany and Protocol Signed at Versailles, June 28, 1919." It is accompanied 
by four maps, one a general map of Germany showing the new boundaries, 1:1,000,000, 
and three detailed maps showing respectively the Territory of the Saar, l:10t),000, the 
Danzig area, 1:100,000, and the Slesvig plebiscite areas, 1:200,000. The map of Ger- 
many is a transfer from the well-known map of Europe prepared by the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society under the direction of the Geographical Section of the General Staff. 
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The new boundaries are overprinted in red, distinction being made between the sections 
which do and which do not require to be delineated on the ground; in addition all the 
towns and other geographical features referred to in the text are shown in red. The 
map bears the imprint of the Service Geographique de I'Arm^e and is dated June 23, 
]919. The three detailed maps show the respective boundaries in color overprinted on 
a photolithographic reproduction in gray of the relevant sheets of the standard topo- 
graphic map of Germany in 1:100,000. The American edition of the treaty is entitled 
"Treaty of Peace with Germany" (194 pp.; Washington, D. C, 1919) and forms 66th 
Congr., 1st Sess., Senate Doc. No. 49; it lacks the maps. The British edition is issued 
as a blue book designated Treaty Series No. 4 (1919) and contains the maps. 

As to the other treaties disposed of since then, the following may be said: 

The second treaty to be concluded was that with' Austria, signed at Saint-Germain- 
en-Laye, September 10, 1919. The resulting boundaries of the new state are fully dealt 
with in the article in the present number, in which, as footnote 1, the original sources 
are referred to. 

On November 27, 1919, at Neuilly, was signed the treaty with Bulgaria. The full 
treaty text is not yet available but from the summaries published in the press it would 
appear that the territory of Bulgaria is, in the main, left intact. On the western fron- 
tier several "rectifications" are made in favor of the Serb-Croat-Slovene State, mainly 
in the cession of the upper Strumitsa Valley, which had formed too close an avenue of 
approach to the vital Morava-Vardar artery, and in the Tsaribrod and Bosiligrad dis- 
tricts west of Sofia. In the south Bulgaria loses the frontage on the Aegean she gained 
at the end of the Balkan wars, an economic outlet to that sea being guaranteed to her, 
however. 

The latest treaty to be taken up is that with Hungary. The conditions of peace 
were handed to the Hungarian delegation at Paris on January 15, 1920. The press 
despatches announcing this fact contain practically no reference to the territorial pro- 
visions of the treaty. According to a seemingly authentic small-scale map in the Jan- 
uary 17, 1920, issue of Amerikai Magyar Nepseava, a Hungarian newspaper published 
in New Tork, the boundaries of the new state seem broadly to coincide with the ethno- 
graphic limits of the compact mass of Magyars, with a tendency to lie within these 
limits. 

With the boundaries of Hungary determined, the following countries undergoing 
territorial changes as a result of the war have their limits defined, completely or in 
part: Belgium (through the addition of Moresnet and the Kreise of Eupen and Mal- 
medy), France (through the addition of Alsace-Lorraine), Italy (boundary towards 
Yugo-Slavia still undetermined), Yugo-Slavia (undetermined towards Italy, Eumania, 
and Albania), Greece (undetermined towards Turkey and Albania), Bulgaria, Rumania 
(undetermined towards Tugo-Slavia, Russia, and Poland), Hungary, Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia (undetermined towards Poland and Rumania), Poland (undetermined towards 
Eumania and Russia), Germany, Denmark (dependent on results of plebiscite), Finland 
(extent same as former Grand Duchy, with the province of Karelia and the district of 
Pechenga on the Arctic coast still in dispute). Among prospective countries in Europe 
no part of whose boundaries are definite as yet are Albania and the three Baltic states 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Esthonia. In Asia the countries which may be formed within the 
former territory of the Turkish Empire are also still without definite boundaries'. These 
countries may possibly consist of Armenia, Syria, Palestine, Mesopotamia, and the 
Hedjaz. A map of Europe on the scale of 1:20,000,000 has been published by the 
American Geographical Society which shows the boundaries of the new states. While 
many of these boundaries, as stated above, are not yet defined, the map shows them in 
the main as recommended by the territorial experts to the Supreme Council of the peace 
conference, and they therefore have a certain probability. A copy of the map will be 
sent free on request to any Fellow of the Society, to others at 25 cents a copy. 

A Frontier Custom in the Pyrenees. It is customary to quote the Pyrenees as 
the approximately ideal natural boundary, and it does in fact constitute the most stable 
political boundary of continental Europe. The antiquity of the boundary function of 
the Pyrenees is seen in an interesting frontier episode that has taken place at the 
Pass of Hernaz from times so remote that its origin is lost (German Baraibar y 
Usandizaga: En el Pirineo navarro: El tribute de las tres vacas, Bev. de Geogr. Colon, 
y Mercantil, May 1919, Real Soc. Geogr. de Madrid; see also Elisee Eeclus: L'homme 
et la terre, Vol. 1, Paris, 1905, p. 184, and Ardouin-Dumazet : Voyage en Prance, Vol. 
41, pp. 157-158). 

Annually on July 13 the population of the French valley of Baretous (Basses- 
Pyrfo^es) pay a tribute of three cows to their neighbors of the Spanish valley of Roncal 
(Navarre). Functionaries, attended by villagers and pastors, meet at the boundary 
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stone of San Martin. After exchange of salutations' the mayor from Roncal challenges 
his French yis-^-vis: "Come you disposed to pay the perpetual tribute of the three 
cows, as in the past?" The mayor of the French valley replies in the affirmative, the 
challenge being repeated and answered three times. The French mayor approaches the 
boundary stone, laying a hand upon it; a Spaniard places his on top and so on suc- 
cessively. The Spanish mayor completing the pile pronounces three times the phrase 
' ' Pax avant ! " to which the French make the like response. With this the three cows 
are brought forward and, after approval by the Spanish veterinary, are accepted. Fol- 
lowing, four guards, two French, two Spanish, are appointed to inspect the common 
pastures, and French and Spanish representatives proceed to hold a tribunal for the 
adjudication of claims and grievances. The ceremony concludes with a feast to which 
both parties contribute and which, with the performance of local songs and dances, 
testifies a happy spirit of fraternity. 

Old customs linger among a conservative pastoral people, and there does not appear 
to be any immediate prospect of this particular custom falling in abeyance. It is said 
that Napoleon III tried to suppress the ceremony as being humiliating to France, but 
he met with vehement protests on the part of the Bar^touese. Even during the recent 
war, in spite of the restrictions regulating the movement of cattle in the frontier zone 
of the Pyrenees, the ceremony continued to be held. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 

Are There Persistent Irregularities in the Annual March of Temperature? 

There is a very widespread popular belief in the recurrence, at about the same time 
from year to year, of longer or shorter periods of unseasonable heat or cold. Among 
these ' ' spells ' ' perhaps the ones most commonly referred to are the ' ' January thaw ' ' ; 
a cold period in May, known variously as saints de glace, Eisheiligen, or gestrenge 
Herren; and the Indian Summer. Professor Charles F. Marvin, Chief of the Weather 
Bureau has recently investigated this question {Monthly Weatlier Bev., Vol. 47, 1939, 
pp. 544-555) by making a careful study of the temperature records for several long- 
period stations in the northeastern United States, supplemented by 45-year records 
from Weather Bureau Stations scattered over the country. The conclusion reached is 
that the annual record of daily mean temperatures is a smooth curve, without secondary 
maxima and minima, or of perceptible points of inflection. Such marked irregularities 
as are described by the terms "January thaw" or "May freeze" neither persist nor 
do they have a real existence. In cases where these or similar irregularities persist in 
the means, they are nothing but the effect of a single occurrence or of a few accidentally 
recurrent unusual or extreme events near or at the time in question. 

Those who are interested in this subject will find a useful annotated bibliography, 
by Professor C. F. Talman, in the same number of the Monthly Weather Beview. 

R. Dec. Ward 

GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS 
Obituary 

Walter G. Davis, director of the Argentine Meteorological Service, died on April 
30 at his old homestead in Danville, Vt. As a young man Mr. Davis went to Argentina 
as assistant to Dr. B. A. Gould, who established the Argentine Meteorological Service 
in 1872. In 1885 Mr. Davis succeeded Dr. Gould as director, continuing in that position 
until hig retirement in 1915. Under Mr. Davis' able leadership the organization became 
one of the foremost government meteorological services. In 1904 the weather station 
at Laurie Island in the South Orkneys (60° 43' S.) which had been established by the 
Scottish Antarctic Expedition, was acquired, whereby the range of observation of the 
Argentine service was made to embrace the whole gamut of climatic conditions from 
sub-tropical to sub-antarctic. 

Personal 

Mr. Herbert L. Beidgman gave a lecture on "Bulgaria Today and Tomorrow" 
on November 17 and December 2 in the system of public lectures given under the 
auspices of the Board of Education of the City of New York. 

Professor Henry E. Crampton of the American Museum of Natural History spoke 
on "Tahiti and the South Seas" before the New York Academy of Sciences on De- 
cember 15. 
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Dr. Douglas W. Johnson, professor of physiography at Columbia University, who, 
as major in the army, served as chief of the Division of Boundary Geography and 
member of Several territorial commissions at the peace conference, addressed the Geo- 
graphical Society of Philadelphia on November 5 on "Geographical Studies on the 
Western, Italian, and Balkan Fronts" and the New York Academy of Sciences on 
December 15 on "A Geographer at the Front and at the Peace Conference." Professor 
Johnson has recently published an important volume on "Shore Processes and Shore 
Line Development," soon to be reviewed In these pages. 

Propessob a. K. Lobeck of the University of Wisconsin gave a lecture on im- 
portant geographical phases of the war in the ' ' Overseas Lectures, ' ' a series of public 
addresses given uuring the academic year 1919-20 by members of the university's 
faculty who were actively engaged in war work. Professor Lobeck was associated with 
the work of the American Mission at the peace conference. 

Db. S. C. Schmuokeb of the West Chester (Pa.) Normal School gave a lecture on 
"The Kaces of Men" on November 18 before the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, in a series of six lectures entitled "Man, Past, Present, and Future." 

Mr. Louis E. Sullivan, assistant curator in the department of anthropology at 
the American Museum of Natural History, read a paper before the American Ethno- 
logical Society on November 24 on "Notes on the Negrito Problem." 

Mr. E. H. Wilson, assistant director of the Arnold Arboretum, read a paper on 
"Korea and Its Vegetation" before the Horticultural Society of New York on De- 
cember 17. 



